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What did Jesus mean when He said, “I go to pre- 
pare a place for you” (John 14:2)? These words are 
commonly understood to mean that Jesus is in heaven 
since His ascension and is now preparing a place for 
His people. But when one asks, “What is Jesus actually 
doing to prepare a place for us?” the answer is often 
“IT don’t know.” 


Consult the commentaries. They do not help much 
because what they say on John 14:2 is either vague or 
sentimental. John Gerhard is one of the few Christian 
commentators who took pains to look at the passage 
from a number of angles. To him I am indebted for 
most of what follows. 


In a sense, Gerhard says, the heavenly mansions 
were prepared for all believers from eternity by virtue 
of the decree of election. Jesus could, therefore, say 
to the believers at His right hand, “Come, ye blessed 
of My Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world” (Matt. 25:34), that 
is, from eternity. In a similar way Paul tells the Ephe- 
sians: “God chose you from the beginning to be saved 
through sanctification by the Spirit and belief in the 
truth.” (2 Thess. 2:13 RSV) 


When Christ spoke of His kingdom being prepared 
from eternity, He did so in view of His work of redemp- 
tion which was to be carried out here in time. Paul 
says: “He [God] chose us in Him before the founda- 
tion of the world that we should be holy and blameless 
before Him.” (Eph. 1:14) 
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The meaning of John 14:2 dawns on us the moment 
we recall that Jesus uttered these words on the Thurs- 
day evening of His betrayal. With Gethsemane, Gab- 
batha, and Golgotha clearly etched on His mind, He 
said, “I go to prepare a place for you.” He was going 
up to Calvary to complete the work for which He had 
descended from heaven to earth. When on the cross 
He cried out, “It is finished,” heaven had been merited 
and fully prepared for us. 


Note first, then, that Christ prepared a place in 
heaven for us by His suffering and death. God created 
Adam and Eve in His image that they might lead happy 
and peaceful lives in their earthly Paradise and someday 
also in the heavenly Paradise. Through their disobedi- 
ence, however, our first parents brought sin into the 
world, and all mankind became subject to eternal death. 


Now, as we know so well, fallen man could be 
saved from sin and eternal death only on the condition 
that Christ, the Son of God, would render satisfaction 
by His vicarious suffering and death. So the heavenly 
mansions have been prepared by Christ dying for the 
entire human race. Those mansions are ready for the 
believers because Christ has obtained forgiveness and 
eternal blessedness for all. Through His death on the 
cross Christ prepared eternal life for us. An old writer 
explained the words thus: “I go to prepare a place for 
you, that is, to cleanse you from sin in My blood that 
you may be worthy to enter those heavenly mansions.” 


Properly understood, we can also say that Christ 
prepared a place for us by His glorious resurrection 
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and ascension. When our first parents transgressed the 


divine Law, God expelled them from Paradise, and 
a flaming sword prevented their return. This signified 


that also the heavenly Paradise was closed to them and 
to all their descendants. But when Christ rose from 
the dead and ascended into heaven, He again opened 
the gates of the heavenly Paradise. This truth is beau- 
tifully expressed in Heb. 6:20 RSV: “Jesus has gone 
[into heaven] as a forerunner on our behalf, having be- 


come a priest forever after the order of Melchizedek.” 


These words, of course, hark back to the shedding 
of Christ’s atoning blood on the altar of the cross. Just 
as in the Old Testament the high priest entered once 
a year into the Holy of holies to reconcile the people 
with God, so Christ, the one New Testament High 
Priest, entered into heaven and opened the way for us. 
Paul tells the Ephesians: “The heavenly Father raised 
us up with Him and made us sit with Him in the 
heavenly places in Christ.” (Eph. 2:6 RSV) 


Thirdly, we can say that Christ prepared a place 
for us in heaven by the gift of the Holy Spirit. The 
heavenly kingdom has indeed been prepared for all who 
remain faithful unto death, but we poor sinners would 
never find our way into heaven by ourselves. We need 
the Holy Spirit, who by His blessed work in our hearts 
prepares us for admission into the heavenly mansions. 
He awakens faith in our heart, and this faith embraces 
and clings to Christ and His merits. Therefore we have 
forgiveness of sins and eternal salvation. 





Lent 


by A. C. Mueller 


Fourthly, we can say that Christ prepares us for 
heaven by His powerful intercession. Daily He inter- 
cedes for us with the Father, pleading the merit of His 
holy life and bitter Passion (Rom. 8:34; John 2:2). 
The writer of Hebrews says: “Consequently He is able 
for all time to save those who draw near to God through 
Him, since He always lives to make intercession for 
them” (Heb. 7:25 RSV). “For Christ has entered .. . , 
into heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of 
God on our behalf” (Heb. 9:24 RSV). When through 
the Holy Spirit the Son of God kindles faith in our 
hearts and by faith prepares us for the heavenly man- 
sions, we still need Christ’s intercession because of the 
weaknesses that will encumber us to the end. 


With admirable brevity our Lord embraces all this 
in the words, “I go to prepare a place for you.” What 
He earned for sinners by means of His redemptive 
work, He still distributes to sinners by means of His 
redemptive Word. Dean Alford says well, “The place 
He prepares is that of which we sing: “When Thou hadst 
overcome the sharpness of death, Thou didst open the 
kingdom of heaven to all believers.’” On the words 
of Christ to the dying thief (Luke 23:43) he remarks: 
“For that day, on that very evening, was ‘paradise’ truly 
regained — opened by the death of Christ.” 


So, then, as we live and work for Christ, let us re- 
member the very simple fact that Christ went up to 
the cross in order to prepare a place for us in heaven. 
It was His suffering and death that earned Paradise 
for us. 
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Opening worship together. 


When family goes to 





by Blaine Raymond 


“Would you and your wife like to bring your chil- 
dren to our family vacation Bible school this week? 
While the children attend their classes, you may join 
the adult discussion group.” This is the kind of invita- 
tion you might have received had your family belonged 
to Redeemer Lutheran Church, Wichita, Kans., last 
summer. 

The “FVBS,” pictured on these pages, met each 
evening in early August from 6:30 to 8:30 with a pro- 
gram of study for all age levels. Even mothers of small 
babies were able to attend, since babies were cared for 
by the church nursery. Here’s how Redeemer’s FVBS 
worked: 

After an opening devotion conducted by the pastor, 
the Rev. Norman Behrmann, children went to their 
classes. Adults stayed behind in the sanctuary. 


VBS 





On the first evening parents were given a “Home 
Book,” a guide to the ten lessons to be covered by all 
age levels in the school. Pastor Behrmann pointed out 
to the parents how to use this guide in helping the mem- 
bers of their family prepare their lessons. 

For the other evenings of the school this period was 
given over to a study of the basic Bible reference for 
the day’s lesson. At this time the class did not verbalize 
any doctrinal conclusions from the reading. After this 
small groups of eight to ten adults considered related 
Biblical sections and the question: “What does this 
mean for me?” After a coffee break the adults reas- 
sembled to draw doctrinal conclusions from their study 
and to ponder the question: “What does this doctrine 
mean to the church?” 

While the adults participated in this study, the chil- 

















dren were in class, too. They used the regular VBS 
materials, with workbooks, handicraft projects, etc., but 
not all of the lesson material was worked out during 
the class hour. Instead the children took the workbooks 
home with them and did much of the work at home 
under their parents’ guidance. 

The FVBS has some drawbacks, of course. The 
early hour makes it hard for some to attend because 
of interference with the supper hour. On the other 
hand even an 8:30 closing may make bedtime quite 
late for little folk. At best, therefore, session time can 
hardly equal the time available at the more common 
daytime school. Then, also, the outreach to the un- 








Adults search the Scriptures. 


Good AV materials enliven any class. 





churched children may not be as great with evening 
sessions. 

But the FVBS has advantages, too. The trans- 
portation problem is reduced because the family car 
is usually available in the evening. July or August 
temperatures may be at least bearable after the sun has 
begun to go down. Besides, when space is a problem, 
an evening FVBS may alleviate cramped quarters by 
siphoning off pupils from a regular day time VBS. Best 
of all, it’s at least possible for the whole family to par- 
ticipate in the study of God’s Word when VBS is after 
work hours. For these reasons you, too, may want to 
consider an FVBS in your congregation this summer. 
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Children get closer attention 
in small classes. 
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What’s VBS without singing? 





A break is fun for young... <a pa od . 


. . and even for those who Closing moments provide a time 
help make it enjoyable. for talking to God with others. 
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LET’S LEARN ABOUT GOD IN THE 
1962 VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL 


These children are looking up to God 
and you to help them learn of God. 


Concordia’s 1962 vacation Bible school materials focus on God as 





the Maker and Ruler of all things, who loves us and saves us from 
sin. Featured are children’s workbooks, all-new art projects, corre- 
lated color filmstrips, and teacher's and superintendent’s manuals. 
See your nearest religious book dealer or send for further informa- 
tion to Concordia Publishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Ave., 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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Suppose you could pick between these two classrooms: The 

_ i one is in a poorly lighted basement surrounded by dingy brown 

or dark green walls. It has a floor painted in dark maroon. The 

furniture is unattractive. The other classroom is also in a base- 

ment. But this room is well lighted and has pleasingly yellow 

i walls and a light grey floor. The furniture is painted a light 
maple color with cheerful pictures on the wall. 

Pretty obvious which you would choose, isn’t it? Yet it’s 
| strange how often we put up with dull and uninviting classrooms 
| that could be changed by the wise use of color. 

Color is more important than we usually imagine. In her 
book Display for Learning Marjorie East of Antioch College 
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says that studies by psychologists show that blue and 
red are likely to be the first choices of most people. 
Orange and green are preferred by some people, but 
yellow is rather far down the list of color favorites for 
most people tested. 

These same tests reveal that children notice colors 
more quickly than adults and are likely to prefer the 
brighter colors and combinations of intense colors. 
Older children and adults are less spontaneous in their 
color reactions and in general prefer more sophisticated 
color combinations. 

The person who keeps this in mind will find that 
it will affect his teaching in various ways. For example, 
in teaching younger children we'll make a bigger im- 
pression if we back up our flat pictures with bright biue 
or bright red construction paper frames. If our pupils 
are of Bible class age, we'll use more subdued colors. 
We'll also keep in mind the color preference of our age 
group even in selecting the article of clothing and acces- 
sories we wear in class, remembering that we are the 
visual focal point up to 90 per cent of class time. 

In new schools color is being used more and more 
to “prevent, insofar as possible, eyestrain, boredom, 
and nervous tension,” to use the words of James S. 
Kinder of the San Diego State Teachers College. While 
few of us can fully control the color of our surround- 
ings, we may be able to correct some conditions by 
seeing to it that our needs are recognized when the area 
is redecorated. Even before then we can do something 
by using colorful pictures on the walls, bright drapes 
or hangings for the windows, and by providing other 
such touches of color. 

Merchants have been color conscious for years. 
Walk into the nearest supermarket, and observe the 
color of the light used to illumine the various displays. 
In the grocery area you'll probably find cool, blue- 
white lights, which accent the clean crisp appearance. 
In the meat department, however, the lights may be 
pink to build up the color of the meats. You can see 
the result yourself by noticing the color of the meat 
when you select it and then later when you check it 
out under the blue-white light. If it doesn’t look as 
appetizing when you pay for it, don’t worry. It’s prob- 
ably only the lighting. 

Certain colors and color combinations are sym- 
bolic. For example, red, white, and blue in combina- 
tion immediately suggest patriotism. In his book Audio 








Visual Methods in Teaching Edgar Dale lists several 
“associations” produced by color. Black, he says, is 
associated with gloom, white with purity, blue with 
serenity, yellow with gaiety. 

But Mr. Dale also notes that different people in- 
terpret the same color in different ways. The yellow 
that one person calls “joyous and gay” is to another 
“a rather disliked color” and to the third typifies 
“cowardice and treachery.” Some consider green “rest- 
ful and soothing,” while others associate it with jealousy 
(the green-eyed monster). Blue may suggest “spirit- 
uality and serenity,” but it is also the color of melan- 
choly and pessimism for the depressed state of mind 
that we call the blues. 

This means that in doubtful cases we'll want to 
make clear what impression we mean to convey with 
a certain color. (“The cover on this [Sunday school] 
lesson book looks like the sky this morning, doesn’t it?”’) 

Factories use color to affect workers’ safety and 
efficiency. A Rockland, Massachusetts, shoe factory 
reduced accidents by 70 per cent when it painted fire- 
fighting equipment red, moving parts of machines that 
might cause injury yellow, and traffic hazards either 
solid yellow or crosshatched with black. Green was 
used to designate first-aid rooms or first aid and safety 
supplies. While we aren’t making shoes, the same in- 
attention that causes accidents in a factory may cause 
pupils to become bored with their lessons. If your class 
seems hard to get started, try introducing bright colors, 
such as reds, oranges, and yellows or bright vivid greens 
and blues. 

Color can make your room feel warmer or colder. 
Dale reports that patrons of a women’s cafeteria began 
complaining after the room had been redecorated in 
light blue. The women said they were always chilly 
and that they had to keep their coats on. When warmer 
colors (such as warm browns, reds, and yellows) were 
introduced, the complaints ceased, although the temp- 
erature had been held constant throughout by thermo- 
static control. So if your classroom is one of those 
which is hard to heat, you may benefit from warmer 
colors as much as from increased heat flow. But re- 
member, in summer the room will seem warmer! 

Obviously, good color can never compensate for 
poor teaching. But a good church school teacher will 
recognize color as a subtle force which needs to be 
utilized for effective Christian education. 





THREE TIMES MR. SCHULTZ ASKED TOMMY TO “SETTLE DOWN.” BEFORE 
CLASS TOMMY HAD GRABBED BILLY'S HAT AND STARTED A WILD CHASE IN THE 
ROOM. THEN, DURING THE WORSHIP PERIOD, HE HAD CAUGHT HIM POKING 


MARY. AND NOW, DURING THE STORY, TOMMY KEPT ON CLEARING HIS THROAT 
NOISILY. ... 


How is your discipline? 





by O. S. Carr 
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What ‘should Mr. Schultz do? More important — 
what should you do in a situation like this? From 
among the numerous possibilities you will want to 
choose the course of action that will both ensure order 
in the class and be spiritually most helpful to the child. 

To accomplish these two goals you will need to 
give some thought to such questions as: 


1. Why is Tommy acting that way? 
2. What does the class think about his conduct? 
3. What is Tommy’s relation to me? 


4. How will he react to the various courses of 
action I might pursue? 


5. How will each course of action be likely to 
affect his relations with the class, with me, and with 
God? 

The answer to the first question will help determine 
the “best” thing for Mr. Schultz to do. If Tommy’s 
“wildness” is due to a short attention span, lecturing 
him will only have a temporary effect. A better ap- 
proach might be to give him opportunities to move 
around and be a “helper” during the session. If, on 
the other hand, Tommy is seeking to find out “how 
far he can go” with the teacher, firm handling is in 
order. 

The answer to the second question also plays into 
the picture. Whether the class itself deplores Tommy’s 
behavior or considers him “cute” will have a bearing 
on the “best” procedure for Mr. Schultz to follow. 

The question of handling discipline problems, then, 
depends on our best knowledge of the child, the class, 
and the dynamics of their interrelationships with us. 
Remembering this, let’s look at some of the many pos- 
sible ways in which we might deal with these problems 
in our Sunday school classes. 

At the outset let’s also remind ourselves of two 
other things. 1. The most important factor in our dis- 
ciplining is the spirit in which we do it. If we genuinely 
wish to help our children grow in Christian attitudes 
and behavior, our attitude will shine through what we 
do and compensate in large measure for any mistakes 
we may make. 

2. The different techniques mentioned below are 
really stopgap measures to deal with immediate situa- 
tions. They are not substitutes for long-term measures 
of seeking to know the child, of getting close to him 
when he isn’t causing discipline problems. Only through 
building up a long-term association of friendship and 








Christian concern can we really reach a child’s inner 
spirit and help him improve also in his behavior. 

With this understanding, then, let’s look at some 
typical discipline problems that call for action on the 
spot. The problems are listed on the left side of the 
page below; some techniques that might prove effective 
to meet each problem are listed on the right side of the 
page. Read each problem, and then, before you read 
the corresponding suggestions on the right side of the 
page, think what you would do. 


Problem Situation 


1. Mary, a child usu- 
ally well behaved, 


has “forgotten” her- 
self and is beginning 
to get into mischief. 


2. Billy “cuts up” in 
order to get the at- 
tention of the class. 


3. The class acts 
bored or is wild be- 
cause one or more in 
the class feel dissat- 
isfied with the learn- 
ing situation (i. e., 
the memory work is 
“too hard’’; the room 
is crowded, etc.). 


4. A high school 
buzz group begins to 
engage in horseplay 
because they’re un- 
familiar with the 
buzz technique. 

5. Two Kinder- 
garten children fight 
over the only red 
crayon. 


Methods That May Prove 
Effective 


la. Catch Mary’s eye and flash 
her a warning signal — nod of 
head, frown, wave of finger, 
clearing throat. 

1b. Move close to Mary, or 
give her a friendly, “strength- 
ening” pat on the shoulder. 
lc. Bring her “to herself” with 
a friendly jest. 

2. Ignore the behavior if you 
feel it won’t spread to the rest 
of the class. Later seek to help 
Billy satisfy his need for atten- 
tion in a better way. 

3. Allow the class to verbalize 
their feelings and discuss what 
to do about the situation. Don’t 
pounce on those who speak 
frankly or try to “beat down” 
complaints with argument. 
Rather work toward develop- 
ing the group attitude: “What 
can we —our group —do to 
overcome the situation?” 

4. Ignore the horseplay, and 
give the group special assistance 
to accomplish the task. 


Sa. “Johnny, show me how 
you'll color your blue sky. Then 
it will be your turn to use the 
red crayon. We please Jesus 


when we take turns and share.” 13 








DISCIPLINE 


6. Instead of read- 
ing his Bible verse, 
Johnny, a poor 
reader, acts silly. 


7. The children be- 
come restless at the 
end of the story 
period. 


8. The children 
chase one another 
before class. 


9. Johnny, usually a 
level-headed young- 
ster, starts giggling 
or crying and just 
can’t seem to “get 
hold” of himself. 


5b. Resolve to buy some more 
crayons before next Sunday. 
6a. Don’t make an issue of the 
silliness. Move on to the next 
reader, and resolve to give 
Johnny an easier verse to read 
next time. 

6b. Give Johnny opportunities 
to show his talents in other 
areas — drawing, serving as 
usher, etc. 

6c. Talk to Johnny privately 
after class, and try to lead him 
to acknowledge why he was act- 
ing silly. (But first ask yourself: 
Has he reached the point where 
an understanding of his real 
motivation will not frustrate or 
discourage him but encourage 
him to overcome it in the power 
of the Gospel? Does he trust 
me as a friend who is trying to 
help him?) 

6d. Censure Johnny before the 
class. (But consider first: Is 
Johnny secure in his standing 
with the group, or will my re- 
proof be likely to alienate him 
from the group?) 

7a. Try an activity — finger 
play, playing the story, singing, 
etc. 

7b. Say, “I know we’re all get- 
ting tired, but let’s take just a 
few more minutes to finish the 
lesson.” 


8a. Get the staff to come early 
and supervise children. 

8b. Introduce the presession 
during which children read, re- 
cite memory work, etc. 

9. In a kindly tone: “Johnny, 
would you like to go outside the 
classroom a minute until you 
can get over it?” 


























10. Hold him firmly but not 
roughly. Take him apart from 
the group, and speak calmly to 
him. Wait until he has re- 
covered himself sufficiently to 
explain his actions. Plan for 
later counseling with child and 
contact with parents. 


10. Billy loses con- 
trol of himself and 
starts kicking or hit- 
ting another child. 


As the above suggests, discipline problems that call 
for immediate action can be met in a variety of ways. 
Therefore let’s not think of “discipline” as something 
which simply operates by the skillful administration of 
rewards, promises, and praise, on the one hand, and 
threats, punishment, and blame on the other. True, 
these six ways of “putting pressure” on children may 
be effective if the relationship between teacher and 
children is one of mutual trust and love. However, if 
these inducements are used mechanically, or overmuch, 
or without an awareness of the dangers implicit in their 
use, they can be harmful rather than helpful to the child. 

Some of the dangers which may result from an im- 
proper or indiscrimate use of rewards, promises, and 
praise are: 

1. They may prevent development of truly Chris- 
tian motivation for conduct. The stressing of rewards 
may hinder the free response of Christian faith. Chris- 
tians want to please God out of love for Him and not 
for the sake of a reward. Again, “pleasing the teacher” 
in order to be praised can become more important than 
pleasing God. 

2. Rewards, promises, and praise lose most of their 
motivating power when many in the group are unable 
(or feel unable) to earn the reward or merit the praise. 

3. Moreover, these incentives can cause jealousy, 
and may alienate “good” children from their peers. 

4. Particularly rewards can easily degenerate into 
an impersonal thing and become a wage rather than 
a token of esteem. 

What are some dangers in using threats, punish- 
ment, and blame? First, some of the children may view 
the threat as a challenge or the punishment as a means 
to gain martyred standing in the group. Secondly, the 
more conscientious child may become anxious under 
the threat of punishment, or feel unrelievedly guilty 
when blamed apart from the assurance of God’s and 
the teacher’s continuing love. If children are to profit 
from blame or threats, it is extremely important that 


they should be sure of their teacher’s concern for them. 

To sum up: There are a great many ways in which 
Sunday school teachers may deal with discipline prob- 
lems in the classroom. No single way may be called the 
“best” in every instance. Each possibility ought to be 
weighed in the light of the five questions mentioned at 
the beginning of this article. 

The most important single factor in effective dis- 
cipline —i.e., discipline that helps children grow in 
the life in Christ — is the teacher’s own attitude of 
Christian concern and love for the pupils. This atti- 
tude will compensate in large measure for the mistakes 
in judgment that a teacher makes and will tend to fore- 
stall many discipline problems before they arise. Most 
important, such an attitude will strengthen relationships 
between teacher and pupil, pupil and pupil, and as a re- 
sult the entire class will be drawn into a closer fellow- 
ship with Christ. 

Let’s pray God the Holy Spirit to give us such 
a spirit in approaching our discipline problems. 


[Concluding postscript: In the above dis- 
cussion of ways of meeting discipline prob- 
lems in the Sunday school classroom, the 
author drew heavily on chapter 10 (“Influ- 
ence Techniques”) of the excellent book by 
Fritz Redl and William W. Wattenberg, 
Mental Hygiene in Teaching (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1951). While 
what is said in this book needs to be adapted 
to the concerns of Christian education, Sun- 
day school teachers would profit much from 
a thoughtful reading of this book. Chap- 
ter 10 contains a comprehensive discussion, 
replete with real-life illustrations, of the sub- 
ject treated in this brief article. The re- 
mainder of the book also interestingly ex- 
plores a subject of vital concern to Christian 
teachers and definitely related to the goals 
of Christian education.] 
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what 
went 
wrong? 


by Lois Brokering 


Could it possibly happen in this day and age? With 
all the teacher training courses, clinics, and workshops, 
could this kind of Sunday school still exist? Let me tell 
you the experience we had last Sunday. 

We were visitors. After the early service we went 
downstairs to find the Sunday school. We had to pass 
by several rooms of older children before we finally 
entered what appeared to be the primary department. 
We approached a table of little ones who looked to 
be about six, and asked if this was a first-grade class. 
It was. 

“Well,” I said, “this is Beth, and she will be visit- 
ing with you today. Could she sit in this chair?” There 
was only one empty chair left. 

“No,” they answered. “That’s teacher’s chair.” 

“Can’t she just sit here till the teacher arrives?” 
(Where was the teacher anyway?) 

“No,” they insisted. ‘“That’s the teacher’s chair!” 

Time was growing short, and I had two other 
youngsters to place. I left Beth in the teacher’s chair 
anyway amid stony silence and cold stares. I headed 
toward the other end of the room where I saw two 
adults. 


On the way we stopped at another unshepherded 
group and asked if that class was a four-year-old group. 
Getting no definite answer, we continued on toward 


the two adults. Having arrived on the stage where 
a motherly woman was busily bustling about, I in- 
quired where my four-year-old could go. 

“Right here,” she answered. “These are the threes 
and fours.” 

We sat down, and she continued bustling. One of 
her youngsters was wailing loudly. She told him to be 
quiet. Then she proceeded to explain to the other adult, 
obviously the superintendent, that children always cry 
the first few Sundays and that she’d told this little boy’s 
mother he was too young to start. 

He nodded and suggested they might begin the ses- 
sion. He turned abruptly to the group and uncere- 
moniously announced, “Open your books to page 90!” 

The motherly lady plumped herself down at the 
piano on the stage. With a final shake of the finger of 
admonition to the crying little one that he’d better stop 
that, she played “Jesus Loves Me” through four times. 
At the other end of the room, children may have been 
singing, but it couldn't be heard where we were on the 
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stage. (What do three- to six-year-olds know of page 90 
anyway?) 

Next they were asked to turn to page 5, and the 
“opening exercises” were dutifully read through, com- 
plete with the obscure phrases and the long words never 
seen on a second-grade word list. During this time the 
pianist jumped off her bench repeatedly to make further 
attempts at quieting her sobbing charge, little Scott. 
The attempts ran like this: 

“You be quiet, do you hear me?” (Sobbing grew 
harder. ) 

“You shut up, or I'll get a stick. Shut up, do you 
hear?” (Louder sobbing.) 

“Glory be to the Father and to the Son . . . do you 
want me to take you to the bathroom and give you 
a lickin’? Your mother told me to give you a lickin’ 
if you weren’t good!” 

She went back to the piano. By this time Scotty 
was not only insecure but terrified, and the sobs were 
near hysteria. The next song was announced; the child 
was picked up bodily and put on the bench beside her. 
For the time being this quieted him to a gentle sniffle. 

“We will now take up the collection. Turn to 
page 68!” the superintendent announced. (Collection? 


‘Was this a love gift, or just a gathering of loose coins?) 


A few children off in the distance sang “Dropping 
Pennies.” 

The tykes on the stage had done nothing so far. 
Several older primaries raced around with wicker 
baskets to see who could collect the mostest the fastest. 
Meanwhile the superintendent emptied an ash tray into 
a large wastepaper basket on the stage. (Ash tray in 
the primary department?) 

Scott had been returned to his seat and was hysteri- 
cal again. Over and over he cried, “I go home. I go 
potty. I go home. I go potty.” From the piano bench, 
“You better shut up.” The superintendent, seemingly 
for lack of anything better to do, said casually, “Well, 
I guess we can go to our classes now.” 

It was not my business really, but unable to stand 
it any longer, I picked up the screamer and took him 
to the restroom. He clung desperately to me, but did 
seem to feel a bit better after the trip. He sat on my lap. 

The teacher caught us up on what we’d missed. 
“IT read them the story, and now I’m asking them ques- 
tions.” (Read... to three-year-olds? As it turned 
out, several, including Scott, were still two.) 


The questioning completed, she pulled out a packet 
of lovely die-cut four-color handwork — a little boy 
in bed — sick at one end, happy if you turned him 
around. The next big gulf of time was spent punching 
out beds and sick boys while the toddlers became more 
and more unruly, taking turns peeking out of the cur- 
tain. 

“If it’s very complicated, I do this at home,” she 
told me. She also mentioned that Scott’s mother didn’t 
want him pampered by holding him on the lap (1 told 
you it wasn’t any of my business!) and that she also 
said the teacher could spank him if he were naughty. 

I pleaded that he was so frightened, but worked 
him onto his chair as quickly as possible without rous- 
ing the storm again. She made quite a few other re- 
marks which led me to believe that she was indeed 
a dedicated teacher, one who loves the children and 
her experience with them. But she also dropped a few 
which seemed to indicate she felt guilty about the morn- 
ing’s performance. 

Now for the lack of anything else to do she got out 
crayons and let them color in the line drawings on the 
lesson sheet. Typically one or two scribbled a gaudy 
purple and orange Christ, whereupon the teacher re- 
proved, “You shouldn’t scribble! Color in between the 
lines!” 

About this time my own tiny one had to be excused. 
When we returned, Sunday school was evidently over. 
One or two parents and a handful of older siblings were 
milling around on the stage with the three-year-old 
class, hunting mittens, struggling into coats, trying to 
find the right child. 

Suddenly the teacher remembered she hadn’t closed 
with prayer. She grabbed the pupils nearest, made an 
attempt to get their hands folded, and went into the 
Lord’s Prayer. (Very meaningful to three-year-olds. ) 
One mother kept on talking until with great embarrass- 
ment she discovered what was going on and joined in. 

I could ask you, like a puzzle in a children’s mag- 
azine, how many things do you find wrong in this pic- 
ture? Or like a textbook in a college class I could ask, 
“What would you do in this situation?” 

Here was a beautiful new Sunday school room full 
of eager little children. Here was a group of teachers 
who chose to be there to teach. What went wrong? 


Reprinted by permission from The Lutheran Teacher 

















Vacation Bible School 


I'm the kind of housewife who lingers over chores. 
First | do the dishes, and then | sweep the floors. 
Chatting over coffee with Mom, who lives next door, 
Lazy, easy living — now who could ask for more? 





Older kids to help me and care for baby small, 

Yes, my life was easy, until | got that call. 

Must have been the weather, or Pastor's pleading voice, 
Heard myself agreeing — for did | have a choice? 





Family life has altered since starting Bible school. 
Snacks and hurried dinners now seem to be the rule. 

Up at six for housework, make beds, and sweep the floor, 
Must admit that lately I'm rushing more and more. 


Haven't fed the baby; he's acting like a lamb, 

Standing in his high chair, with fingers in the jam. 

‘Nancy, feed the baby. Let Gary get the phone!” 

“‘Oop's, it's time to leave now; oh my! how time has 
flown.” 





Nine o'clock — I'm ready to greet each smiling face. 
What a joyous task it is, teaching of God's grace. 

All our time soon passes; there's much that we have done, 
Stories, handwork, singing, and all of it was fun. 





After lunch I'm busy with crayon and with glue. 

Working on the projects and on the lesson, too. 

Evening time then finds me imploring God above, 

Bless, O Lord, my teaching, and help me show Thy Love! 


‘Help me teach of Jesus, and help me teach Thy truth. 
Give me Thy free Spirit, so | may guide Thy youth. 
When the school is over may these for whom Christ died, 
Faithful be forever and in Thy love abide!” 


This poem was written by a VBS teacher of the El Sereno Lutheran 
Church, Los Angeles, Calif., who wishes to remain anonymous. 
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One answer 


to OVe'C toMy 







by Harold Reiss, Pastor 
Our Savior Lutheran Church, Derby, Colo. 


























Do you need more room for your Sunday 
school? We did. Nine Sunday school classes 
were meeting in the parsonage basement, 24 
more in the church and Sunday school hall. 
Classrooms were so crowded that the children 
themselves protested the noise and lack of room. 
Teachers had to outshout one another in order 
to be heard. Something had to be done. 

We considered the problem. Should we cut 
off certain classes altogether? Some churches 


in the area had actually done this, but how 
could we deny children or adults attendance in 
our Sunday school? Building additional rooms 
was one answer, but a new congregation with 
a large indebtedness was in no position for 











such a project. 
sions help? 


Would double Sunday school ses- 





At first there were objections: “It’s hard enough to 
staff our present Sunday school. Dual sessions will re- 
quire twice the number of teachers. There isn’t time 
for two sessions on Sunday morning with two worship 
services going on. How will the secretary keep records 
straight for two sessions?” 

We set about trying to work out these problems. 

Problem 1: Additional workers. It didn’t take long 
to see that doubling the sessions would not necessitate 
doubling the teaching staff. We had three classes for 
each year. We decided to increase this to four classes 
for each, two meeting in each session. In other words, 
there would be only about a 33 per cent increase. By 
personally contacting prospective teachers, showing 
them the need, and asking them to obligate themselves 
for only a year at a time, we hoped to be able to acquire 
the necessary teachers substitutes. 


Problem 2: Time. Our schedule provided for two 
worship services at 8:30 and 11:00 A. M., with Sunday 
school at 9:45 A. M. We would change this to worship 
services at 8:00 and 11:00, Sunday school sessions at 
9:00 and 10:00. By having the two Sunday school ses- 
sions together, we felt we could keep a balance of at- 
tendance between the two. Eight o’clock worshipers 
would naturally attend the 9 o’clock Sunday school ses- 
sion; those who attend the late service would prefer the 
later Sunday school hour. 

Problem 3: Keeping attendance records straight. 
We finally came up with this system: There would be 
one packet of attendance cards for each classroom. For 


example: All graders whose last name begins with 
letters A through M have the same attendance card 
packet. The teacher of the first session of this class 
would mark the cards of those present at his session 
and would leave the packet for the teacher of the sec- 
ond session to complete. In some cases the classes 
were divided into three parts by alphabet (indicated 
on the outside of the packet), making six classes for 
an age group. In this way a newcomer would be easily 
assigned, and any child could be easily found. 

To administer the school under the new arrange- 
ment, we elected an assistant superintendent, enroll- 
ment secretary, treasurer, and department heads for 
each session. 

What about the results? Generally it has been 
a great success. We enlisted more than enough teachers 
and other workers — 60 in all. Suddenly we had extra 
rooms, tables, and chairs. There was much less noise 
and confusion between classes. In the new environ- 
ment both teachers and pupils enjoyed their classes 
much more. Attendance quickly picked up 30 per cent. 

Of course there are some new problems. The most 
serious are: 

1. Tight schedule. We must operate on a strict 
50-minute schedule in the first worship service as well 
as in both Sunday school sessions. We have sacrificed 
most on our opening. 

2. Weakening of teacher-pupil relations. It is more 
difficult for teachers to get to know their pupils unless 
pupils attend one session regularly. Teachers also do 
not readily become aware of which pupils are delin- 
quent in attendance since those missing from their class 
may be at the other session. For this reason we usually 
assign calls on delinquents in such a way that calls are 
not duplicated. 

3. Congestion at the front door. The lack of time 
between sessions has caused this. We have partially 
solved this by ushering all children out the back exit 
after sessions. 

There are advantages to just a single Sunday school 
session, but dual sessions can make available space do 
double duty, especially where parking is also a problem. 
The additional space may make possible more total 
classes and, as in our case result in additional growth. 

















WHAT 


WOULD YOU I am a teacher of three-year-olds. Why do Concordia’s Nursery 
department materials use Bible stories different from all the other 


SAY? 


classes? This causes difficulty because in our small church it is 
necessary to hold openings with children in the Primary depart- 
ment. 








A member of ‘‘Interac- 
tion's" staff received a letter 
requesting an answer to the 
problem stated above. Part 
of his answer is reproduced. 


It isn’t only the Nursery department which has a different story. The 
materials for high school age, college age, and adults, which groups are also 
part of the Sunday school, are always nonuniform. 

I am sure you will agree that complete uniformity of Bible stories is 
really undesirable. For one thing, some stories included on the Senior level 
are beyond the understanding of the three-year-old. If you will try, for in- 
stance, to teach the story of Nicodemus’ visit to Jesus (John 3) to your 
Nursery children, you will soon see what I mean. 

Another consideration: Because of the shorter attention span of the 
Nursery child (he can’t “sit” too long) and because he forgets so quickly, 
it has been found desirable to carry over certain of the stories for more than 
one Sunday. If we taught only the stories which are meaningful to Nursery 
children, older children would be kept from learning many stories which 
they can learn. Also, the repetition of stories would be boring for older chil- 
dren, while it is necessary on the Nursery level. 

Concordia lessons have a greater degree of uniformity than any other 
series in Protestantism. Some series have a different story schedule for every 
grade level. We have made every effort toward uniformity wherever such 
uniformity is not self-defeating. 

May I make a few suggestions about your present situation? Beginning 
with October of 1963 we are planning to correlate the Nursery and Kinder- 
garten curriculum. At that time it will be possible to have combined Nursery- 
Kindergarten opening worship. In the meantime, however, could you give 
consideration to holding a separate opening for the Nursery class? 

You say that your church is too small, and I assume that you are referring 
to your building rather than the size of classes. I wonder, though, whether 
you might be able to find three separate areas for the three openings: Nursery, 
Kindergarten-Primary, Junior-Adult. Some smaller churches use the church 
sanctuary for Junior-Adult, the basement for Kindergarten-Primary, and some 
smaller enclosed area — sacristy, narthex, kitchen, partitioned alcove, etc. — 
for the small Nursery class. The Nursery children then can still use a table 
in the basement with the Primaries for activities. 

For satisfying, edifying worship I agree with your implication that it’s 
better to relate the worship activities to the Bible story theme of the day. 
But one doesn’t need to have a large group to worship. If you have only 
two or three 3-year-olds, they will still profit by a separate opening -— per- 
haps more so than in a large group where attention may wander. 
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It was Saturday, and though services are held on 
Sundays at Temple Israel now, it seemed fitting for the 
bar mitzvah ceremony to occur on a Sabbath. Bar 
mitzvah means “son of the commandment,” or “son 
of the Law.” It signifies the Jewish boy’s becoming 
a man in this religion. 

As we entered the temple to attend the ancient rite, 
we were struck by its simultaneous strangeness and 
familiarity. The stained-glass windows contained only 
different colored squares instead of religious pictures 
or symbols. It was:a roomy place, with cushioned pews 
and carpeting. An organ was in evidence, to the left 
of the pulpit. This pulpit was set in the middle of 
a raised, stagelike area. Built into the mosaic-flowered 
wall behind it was a stylized ark of the covenant. It 
reminded you of a cabinet with sliding doors. Above 
the mosaics were the two tablets of stone, the command- 
ments carved on them in Hebrew. There was no cross. 

Since it was to be a private service, only a few 
people were present, mostly school friends and relatives 
of the boy. 

An organist and a tenor entered, the rabbi close 
behind them, and the service began. The organ music 
was familiarly “religious,” holding just the slightest 
eastern flavor. 

The regular order of morning worship was used, 
which could be followed in the prayer book provided in 
the pew. The congregation sang a vigorous, fast-moving 
hymn. The prayers, responses, and.chants were in He- 
brew, with the English translation following. 

At a given moment the boy and his parents stepped 
onto the “stage.” The sliding doors of the ark banged 
open abruptly, the sharp crack echoing in the stillness. 
Inside were the scrolls of the Old Testament, richly 
gilded and covered with embroidered silk. 

The rabbi lifted out the Torah, the book of the Law, 
and carried it to the boy at the lectern. This was the 
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BAR MITZVAH 
IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL? 










by Sandra Lee Helmer 


significant moment: the Law had been passed from one 
generation to the next. 

Aided by the rabbi, the boy uncovered the scroll 
and fastened it in place on the lectern. Reading from 
the original Hebrew on the scroll, the boy spoke the 
ancient Ten Commandments, translating each as he 
went along. Over and over one sentence was repeated, 
“Hear, O Israel, the Lord, our God, the Lord is One.” 
As he read, his 13-year-old face tense with earnestness, 
there was a striking dignity about him, as if the age- 
old words could work some special miracle. 

The sermon which followed was not a sermon as 
we know it, with the beloved doctrines of sin and grace, 
of Jesus and His Love for us. It was rather an intel- 
lectual discussion on living as the children of God. 

As the rabbi spoke, I found myself thinking over 
and over again of the drama of the moment when the 
Torah was handed from the mother to the son. This 
was so important to these people, yet I could not help 
feeling the hopelessness of it all. They were committed 
to a life of strict obedience to the Old Testament laws 
of Moses, without the hope of eternal life in Christ 
Jesus. 

And yet they were so vitally concerned that the Law 
be given to their children. It seemed to me then that 
we might very well stop to think at this point. While 
the Jews have only the Law, we have both the Law and 
the blessed Gospel, the message of eternal salvation, 
in our hands. We have the complete message of the 
Bible to be transmitted to our children and to the world. 
Yet how casually we sometimes take that great respon- 
sibility! 

How blessed are they who have taken a bar mitzvah 
attitude toward teaching, who are devoted to the Bible, 
who in the spirit of St. Paul are proclaiming “Christ 
and Him crucified” in the classroom on Sunday and 
abroad during the week! 
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THE BIBLE SPEAKS 


By Robert Davidson. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 258 pages, $3.95) 


Although the Bible is a best seller, 
the number of people who read it 
with interest and understanding is 
limited. Why should it be so? 

For one thing, many people who 
try to read this much-prized book 
lose heart because they can't see 
a unifying purpose in it. Introduc- 
tions to the books of the Bible are 
of little help to them because they 
tend to be factual and dry. The 
author of this book tries to engage 
the interest of the readers by taking 
them on a tour of the Book without 
getting mixed up in dry data. 

The Bible had a message for peo- 
ple in the past when life was simpler. 
Does it still have a message for our 
age? In this book the author tries 
to show that it has. 

The very first chapters of the Bible 
set the stage for the drama in which 
God deals with man. God reveals 
Himself as Creator, makes man in 
His own image; then man through sin 
becomes His ‘problem child.’’ God 
takes the initiative to win man back 
into fellowship with God. Witness 
the call of Abraham, the mission of 
Moses, the Exodus and settlement in 
Canaan, the period of the kings 
down to the exile and return. If sin- 
ful man is to be brought into fellow- 
ship with the holy God, God must 





act in his behalf. This leads to a 
discussion of God's holiness and 
His faithfulness, His 
covenant and redemptive purpose. 
Israel becomes the people of God, 
who owe Him exclusive loyalty and 
obedience. God chose Israel not for 
any merit in them. The reason must 
be in the heart of God, in a mystery 
of divine love which is wholly un- 


righteousness, 


merited. Israel was to be a saved 
and a saving community. 

The Old Testament looks forward 
in confidence, because it looks back 
in faith. The hope centers on (a) a 
coming Ruler, (b) the new covenant, 
(c) a new age. Four of the five 
chapters on the New Testament set 
forth the fulfillment of God's saving 
purpose through the life and death 
of His only Son. 

Regrettably, this reviewer cannot 
give the book a wholehearted en- 
dorsement because the author is 
sometimes too much influenced by 
higher criticism. For example, some 
of the stories in the early part of 
Genesis are called ‘‘myths,”’ i. e., 
stories told to convey lasting truth 
about the world and ouselves but 
not factual accounts. Again, the 
Book of Jonah is said to be ‘‘an ex- 
ample of Jewish fiction."’ 

This book illustrates one way of 
leading people through the Bible and 
stirring up interest in its message, 


and it is a good one. The book 


should prompt people to read and 
reread the Bible. For this reason 
it is of interest to church school 


workers. 
A. C. M. 


STANDARD BIBLE MAP 
(Standard, $2.50) 

This is a set of nine outline 
maps of Bible lands, each measuring 
27” 21". 
which may be hung. The nine maps 


The maps are in a roll 


which make up the roll are: Early 
Bible Lands, the Lands Traveled Dur- 
ing the Exodus, Palestine (showing the 
area allotted to each of the Twelve 
Tribes), the Divided Kingdom, two 
maps of Palestine at the Time of 
Christ, and three maps outlining the 
Missionary Journeys of St. Paul. 

The maps are in black and white, 
but coloring them with crayons, water 
colors, oil paints, tempera, or pastels 
and ‘‘fix’’ will make a good class 
project. Or the maps will serve well 
when used as they are. 

The price is reasonable enough so 
that each class might consider pur- 
chasing one of these for its own use. 
lf these maps are ordered in lots of 
ten or more before April 15, 1962, 
they may be had at the special price 
of $1.95 per roll. This is a real bar- 
gain for such a worthwhile teaching 


tool. 
P. H. P. 














“They all wanted to sit next to me.” 





From Little Lambs 















Dear Sirs: 


Statistics in the booklet Know Your Synod’s Work 
indicate that the rate of increase in Sunday school 
pupils far exceeds that of the Christian day school. 
This makes me wonder where we’re going. Does this 
mean that the Sunday school will eventually replace 
the day school? ' 

I am convinced that no Sunday school, even the 
most efficiently operated, can match the value of daily 
Christian instruction. It seems to me that the Sunday 
school has a very unique purpose as a stepping-stone, 
but that more and more people are becoming content 
to rest and sleep on it. 

During the year I have received INTERACTION 
I have found very little reference to the Christian day 
school. Is this intentional? Perhaps an article now 
and then on the relationship of the two agencies would 
help to prevent some of this false security in the “One 
hour with the good folks.” 

One of my concerns is for your readers who have 
never tried a day school, or who have once tried and 
had a bad experience. These people naturally assume 
that we are completely satisfied with a part-time 
system. 

You, perhaps better than I, know how many of 
our people will admit that Christian day schools are 
nice — if someone else does the work and pays for 
them. It’s the easiest thing to excuse one’s self by 
finding a convenient substitute. 

Donata Wolhaupt 
Wausau, Wisconsin 


INTERACTION has had little to say on the subject 
of parochial schools, since its prime purpose is to give 
help to teachers of part-time agencies. We are plan- 
ning an article on the parochial school child in the 
Sunday school for later this year. — Ep. 
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Self-styled the Gas House 
Gang, members of this over- 
flowing Sunday school class 
now meet in the wash rack 
area of a filling station after 
being crowded out of Peach- 
tree Baptist Church, Atlanta. 
The station is owned by a 
member of Peachtree Church. 


Primary and Junior department children of Faith Lutheran Sunday School, 
Los Angeles, Calif., receive a “Bible Verse of the Week” card at every worship 
service they attend. The card serves as a record of their attendance, and memoriza- 
tion of the verse is their weekly assignment. Older children (through Senior de- 
partment) are asked to prepare a weekly essay based on the pastor’s sermon. On 
occasion the most thought-provoking essays are reproduced and presented to the 
entire congregation. 


Novel use was made recently of a tape recorder by a teacher of the church 
school at the Methodist Church of Park Ridge, Ill., according to Mary Fran 
MeNish, director of religious education of the church. The teacher taped a les- 
son-planning session she held with three of her seventh-grade pupils. She re- 
played the tape at a staff meeting to demonstrate the improved results obtained 
by involving pupils in such advanced pianning. 


The 1962 Yearbook of American Churches reveals that although over-all church 
membership in 1960 grew by 1.9% (vs. a population increase of 1.8°%), Sunday 
church school enrollment showed a slight drop. Total enrollment for 1960 was given 
as 40,241,650, compared to 40,349,972 in 1959. Sunday school enrollment in the 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod rose from 713,313, pupils in 1959 to 739,986 
in 1960. But it may be significant that although this denomination has a thousand 
more Sunday schools than it had in 1950, yearly enrollment gain is about what it 
was ten years ago. 


.* 


The sectional meeting for superintendents at last fall’s Sunday school asso- 
ciation meeting in Columbus, Ohio, suggested the following ways in which 
superintendents can deal with the problem of teachers who do not attend 
teachers’ meetings: 1. Find the real causes of nonattendance, which vary from 
person to person. 2. Improve the quality of the meetings. 3. Seek to instill 
in teachers a better understanding of the task of teaching and a deeper com- 
mitment to it. 4. On the Sunday before the staff meeting personally invite 
irregular attenders. 5. Hold strictly to the time schedule agreed upon for the 
meetings. 


In reporting on the Eastern District Sunday school convention last summer 
Miss Lillian Schuster of Concordia Lutheran Sunday School, Brentwood, Pa., listed 
four ways church school teachers can misuse the Bible: 1. By misquoting it. 2. By 
using it as an end in itself instead of as a means of grace. 3. By using it to teach 
history or literature (Bible stories) instead of the Gospel. 4. By using it to teach 
morality instead of the Gospel. 
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